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long before Marxian socialism became a political or philosophic 
force. England had her Shaftesbury before the great leaders of 
socialism began their work. The American labor legislation 
movement has been carried forward by others than those who are 
now termed socialists. Even the social reform program of Bis- 
mark in Germany was adopted when the Social Democratic party 
had only nine deputies and less than 400,000 votes. Something 
like this might be said with equal truth in regard to the movement 
in other countries. The author falls into the error which many 
enthusiastic propagandists make of supposing that all the progress 
that is seen is the result of his particular doctrines. Just as well 
may trade unionists, philanthropists, educators or preachers 
claim the sole credit for the visible betterment of human con- 
ditions. 

Despite these defects the book has some claim to a passing 
interest. While outlining the social reforms now in progress in 
Europe, it serves also to bring the reader into intimate contact 
with the men of the socialistic movement. The author shows a 
wide acquaintance with the literature of socialism. He has given 
good pen pictures of the leaders both past and present, and has 
sympathetically described their work. His descriptions of the 
socialist and labor convention, though somewhat sketchy, and 
written in the style of newspaper reports, are interesting. But 
as a whole the book is marked rather by skill of rhetoric than by 
power of reasoning. 

J. A. Lapp. 

English Socialism of Today: Its Teachings and its Aims Examined. 
By H. O. Arnold-Foster, M.P. (New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 1908. Pp. xix, 226. $1 . 25 net.) 

This popular answer to socialism originally appeared as articles 
contributed to the Standard. The book is an examination particu- 
larly of that kind of socialism which "is the most active and the 
. most urgently demanding public attention," this being the social- 
ism of the active propagandists. The author's ire is particularly 
directed against the doctrines of the "class war" and the "gospel 
of hate." It seems that a considerable correspondence followed 
his first assertions on this point, as the English socialist leaders 
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repudiated the charge that they held such doctrines. But the 
author stands his ground with exact citations from the latest 
official programs of the two principal socialist associations and 
from publications issued or circulated by them. He examines 
in detail the socialist promises as to equality of opportunity, 
division of profits, abolition of private property, war and public 
debt, etc. In much of this discussion the argument is attenuated, 
being little more than the assertion that a majority of the English 
people do not desire such changes as the socialists favor. His 
argument on the social advantages of the public debt especially 
falls into the most elementary fallacies (p. 88). To show the evil 
results of applying "socialism in action" the author relates in 
some detail the story of the Anabaptists and of the Parisian 
commune. In conclusion he gives his own opinion on a number 
of proposed immediate reforms and makes some constructive 
suggestions. These are, however, mostly general and vague, as 
he fights very shy of the land question and dismisses most of 
the other questions by saying that they must be judged on their 
merits. He leaves no doubt, however, as to his views of the need 
of fiscal reform (protective tariff), and is emphatic and loyal 
in his support of the monarchy, the empire, and the standing 
army. Toward a number of other minor proposals his attitude is 
that of a conservative but open-minded and sincere reformer. 

Frank A. Fetter. 
Cornell University. 

Adam Smith and Modern Sociology. A Study in the Methodology 
of the Social Sciences. By Albion W. Small. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. Pp. ix, 247. $1.25.) 

No one has been more zealous in emphasizing the close relations 
existing between the social sciences than Professor Small. The 
present essay emphasizes the interdependence of economics and 
sociology, using Adam Smith as a concrete illustration. The 
essay is a fragment, the author tells us, of a more complete study 
which he is making of the relations between nineteenth century 
social sciences and sociology. 

The aim of the author, "to make economists and sociologists 
understand each other a little better," is certainly a commendable 



